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indeed the mass of water which daily passes our dwell-
ing, but we never see the whole river, we never see
the same river. The river, however familiar it may
seem to us, escapes the ken of our five senses, both at
its unknown source and at its unknown end.

Seneca, in one of his letters, says: e We contem-
plate with awe the heads or sources of the greater
rivers. We erect altars to a rivulet, which suddenly
and vigorously breaks forth from the dark. We wor-
ship the springs of hot water, and certain lakes are
sacred to us on account of their darkness and un-
fathomable depth.3

Without thinking as yet of all the benefits which
rivers confer on those who settle on their banks, by
fertilising their fields, feeding their flocks, and defend-
ing them, better than any fortress, against the as-
saults of their enemies, without thinking also of the
fearful destruction wrought by an angry river, or of
the sudden death of those who sink into its waves,
the mere sight of the torrent or the stream, like a
stranger coming they know not whence, and going
they know not whither, would have been enough to
call forth in the hearts of the early dwellers on earth,
a feeling that*there must be something beyond the
small speck of earth which they called their own or
their home, that they were surrounded on all sides
by powers invisible, infinite, or divine.

The Earth.

Nothing, again, may seem to us more real than the
earth on which we stand. But when we speak of the
earth, as something complete in itself, like a stone, or